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LECTURE. 


It  has  devolved  upon  me  to  deliver  the  introductory  address  of  the 
present  Session  of  the  Army  Medical  School,  and  in  performing  the 
duty  I  do  not  propose  to  bring  forward  any  set  subject,  as  I  have 
done  on  some  previous  occasions.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  there  is  any 
need  of  explaining  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  establishment  of  this 
School;  they  are  now  sufficiently  known,  or  are  easily  ascertainable  by 
those  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  them ;  while  the  manner 
in  which  the  teaching  is  conducted  in  the  several  departments  into 
which  the  School  is  divided  will  be  shown  in  detail  to  those  imme- 
diately concerned  by  the  Professors  who  preside  over  them.  I 
propose  rather,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  refer  to  some  incidental 
matters  of  recent  occurrence,  and  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  few 
remarks  evoked  by  them,  which  I  hope  may  be  productive  of  useful 
results  to  some  of  you  who  are  now  listening  to  me. 

Before  entering  upon  these  topics,  however,  I  have  pleasure  in 
complying  with  the  time-honoured  custom  of  bidding  you,  who 
are  the  newcomers,  welcome  to  Netley,  to  whichever  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  public  service  you  may  belong,  and  of  assuring  you 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  all  who  are  in  authority  here  to  do  whatever 
lies  in  their  power  to  make  the  period  of  your  stay  at  the  School,  not 
only  a  beneficial  one  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  your  future  duties, 
which  must  of  course  be  the  first  object,  but  a  pleasant  time  also. 
You  will  have  opportunities  of  relaxation  as  well  as  calls  for  work. 
And  as  to  your  work,  the  general  desire  is  to  make  it  as  smooth  and 
easy  as  the  assistance  of  others  can  make  it.  Some  of  us,  whom  you 
will  find  here,  are  passing  out  of  the  service,  others  are  in  the  prime 
of  energy  in  its  ranks,  and  some  there  may  be  whose  time  in  it  has 
been  comparatively  brief;  but  none  can  forget  the  days  when  they 
also  were  candidates  for  commissions,  or  the  effect  upon  themselves 
at  that  early  stage  of  their  military  career  of  words  of  kindly  advice 
and  acts  of  friendly  help  ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  all  here 
will  be  equally  ready  to  extend  to  you,  in  case  of  need,  the  support 
of  which  they  themselves  have  personally  felt  the  value.    If  you 
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find  yourselves  in  difiiculty  about  your  work  or  in  any  matters  of 
duty,  only  apply  for  help  to  any  officer  at  Netley,  and  you  will,  I  am 
well  assured,  experience  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  stated. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  tliat  there  will  be  differences  among 
you,  not  only  in  capacity,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  knowledge 
already  acquired,  but  also  in  the  amount  of  will  and  readiness  for 
further  work.  To  some  the  acquisition  of  fresh  knowledge  is  a  source 
of  gratification  in  itself ;  to  others  the  acquisition  is  either  a  matter 
of  indiff"erence,  or  assumes  the  character  of  a  task.  By  the  former 
instruction  is  received  and  study  pursued  with  eagerness;  to  the 
latter  it  is  all  uphill  work,  for  inclination  would  lead  to  passing  the 
time  in  ease  and  idleness,  or,  too  often,  profitless  pursuits.  Such 
discrepancies  as  these  must  be  expected  among  a  number  of  young 
men  brought  together,  as  you  are,  from  all  the  medical  schools  of 
the  kingdom,  and  having  not  long  since  obtained  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  of  your  exertions  while  studying  in  them — a  licence  to 
practise  your  profession.  They  result  from  many  causes,  some  con- 
stitutional and  personal,  others  accidental,  the  education  and  circum- 
stances of  early  life,  the  manner  in  which  the  professional  information 
you  possess  has  been  imparted  to  you  :  from  so  many  influences, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  allot  to  each  its  specific  place 
in  the  general  result.  But  whatever  the  causes  of  the  diflPerences 
I  have  named  may  be  in  the  persons  concerned,  it  would  not  be 
expected — what,  however,  is  an  undoubted  fact,  according  to  our 
past  experience — that  those  who  seem  to  have  the  least  need  of 
study  are  here  usually  the  most  studious.  Those  who  have  gained 
most  information,  and  have  made  themselves  the  best  practitioners 
before  they  have  come  to  Netley,  are  those  who  generally  show 
most  activity  in  gaining  more  information  after  they  come  to  Netley. 
It  might  Li  priori  be  supposed  that  those  who  had  been  proved  by 
examination  to  be  the  most  deficient  in  knowledge  would  be  found  to 
be  those  who  would  most  exert  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  making 
up  their  deficiencies.  In  individual  instances  it  may  be  so,  but 
they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  general  rule  is  that 
those  who  hold  the  upper  positions  in  the  lists  resulting  from  the 
examinations  in  London  are  the  most  steady  and  active  workers  in 
the  laboratory  and  pathological  departments  of  the  School,  the  most 
attentive  listeners  in  the  lecture  room,  and,  in  short,  the  most 
diligent  in  all  their  duties;  those  who  hold  the  lower  places  in  the 
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lists  are  the  least  so.  It  is  in  tlie  power  of  those  who  are  now 
listening  to  me,  and  who  happen  to  be  low  in  the  examination  lists, 
to  falsify  the  observations  of  previous  sessions  ;  and  we  shall  aU 
rejoice,  for  their  own  sakes,  if  they  do  so.  I  may  fairly  call  your 
attention  to  one  inference  that  may  be  reasonably  drawn  from  the 
previous  experience  in  this  respect,  however,  and  that  is,  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  our  profession,  as  probably  of  all  other 
knowledge,  becomes  an  increasing  source  of  pleasure,  and  is  more 
highly  valued  in  proportion  as  the  amount  gained  is  increased- 
Those  who  are  indifferent  to  further  pursuit  of  it  are  generally  not 
in  possession  of  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  know  its  worth,  or  the 
gratification  that  may  be  obtained  from  it.  Look  beyond  our  own 
limited  sphere  of  action,  and  observe  if  you  may  not  see  further 
evidence  of  this  fact,  if  those  who  have  attained  the  most  eminent 
and  most  independent  positions  in  our  profession  in  civil  life  are  not 
stiU  the  most  zealous  students  and  workers  in  it;  and  consider  if  this 
could  possibly  be  so,  were  the  pursuit  not  attended  with  special 
gratification,  irrespective  of  any  pecuniary  rewards  which  may  or 
may  not  attend  it.  I  urge  you,  therefore,  if  only  from  this  selfish 
point  of  view,  not  to  neglect  the  opportunities  of  improvement 
afforded  you  at  Netley,  but  rather  to  try  and  turn  them  to  the  best 
account.  Don't  be  among  those  who  fancy  they  know  so  much 
already  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  learn.  When  you  hear  a 
person  boast  he  knows  all  about  a  subject  of  any  scientific  import- 
ance, you  will  be  pretty  safe  in  concluding  he  knows  very  little 
about  it.  He  is  like  a  person  content  to  rest  on  a  plain,  and  who 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  beyond  the 
field  of  view  before  him.  The  man  who  has  already  gained  a  fair 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  who  continues  eager  in  pursuit  of  more,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  a  man  ascending  a  mountain  side,  with  an 
extended  prospect  around  him,  the  horizon  widening  and  reaching 
farther  in  distance  with  each  advance  upward.  The  man  who  has 
mounted  some  way  up  perceives  how  imperfect  his  acquaintance  is 
with  much  that  is  laid  out  before  him,  and  feels  conscious  how  much 
more  there  is  to  be  observed  than  he  is  yet  aware  of,  if  he  can  only 
mount  higher.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  ignorance,  from  its 
very  nature,  that  it  renders  the  ignorant  person  unaware  of  his  own 
ignorance.  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  this 
School  that  the  candidate,  if  he  reflects  at  all  on  the  subjects 
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brought  before  him,  must  discover  hoM^  much  practical  knowledge 
he  has  still  got  to  acquire— not  in  one,  but  in  many  directions — in 
order  to  be  proficient  in  his  calling.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  time 
available  for  the  courses  of  instruction  to  give  a  complete  practical 
education  in  any  branch.  During  most  sessions,  from  want  of  space 
in  proportion  to  the  number  attending  the  School,  each  candidate 
can  only  get  two  months  for  practical  study  in  the  principal  subjects 
taught,  in  some  matters  only  one  month.  Some  candidates  arrive 
with  scarcely  any  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  even  of  some  of 
the  subjects  taught — practical  hygiene,  chemical  analysis,  pathology, 
microscopical  manipulation,  and  other  work;  and  not  merely  un- 
acquainted with  the  subjects  themselves,  but  in  some  instances 
without  any  familiarity  with  the  instruments  which  have  to  be 
employed  in  acquiring  a'  knowledge  of  them,  or  the  arithmetical 
processes  by  which  results  have  to  be  calculated.  But  even  under 
these  circumstances,  any  one  who  is  attentive  and  industrious  must 
still  gain  a  large  amount  of  information  that  will  render  him  more 
competent  to  fulfil  his  duties  in  the  public  service,  and  he  will 
certainly  find  out  how  much  more  remains  to  be  acquired  in  order 
to  perfect  what  he  has  so  far  obtained.  To  be  aware  of  what  we 
are  deficient  in,  is  one  important  step  toward  the  removal  of  the 
deficiency. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  put  these  observations  before  you, 
because  the  occurrences  on  which  they  are  grounded,  although 
matters  of  past  general  experience,  were  brought  so  particularly  to 
our  notice  last  Session,  at  the  close  of  which  several  candidates 
showed  they  had  done  very  little,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  study,  while 
one  gentleman  exhibited  such  a  want  of  knowledge  that  we  felt 
constrained  not  to  recommend  him  for  a  commission.  It  was 
almost  as  painful  for  us  to  take  this  step  as  for  the  person  princi- 
pally concerned  to  be  subjected  to  it,  as  any  one  who  can  rightly 
estimate  what  the  discredit  is  of  being  publicly  declared  incom- 
petent, and  what  the  disappointment  is  to  family  and  friends,  may 
readily  understand.  We  hope  that  good  may  spring  from  the 
occurrence  in  making  others  more  careful. 

The  rejected  candidate  in  this  instance  subsequently  mentioned 
in  the  Director-General's  office  in  London,  in  order  to  explain  his 
failure,  that  he  had  not  opened  a  book  during  the  Session.  He 
might  with  trutli  have  added,  he  had  given  little  heed  to  work  of 
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any  kind.  Of  course,  acquaintance  with  practical  subjects,  such  as 
you  will  be  chiefly  engaged  in,  cannot  be  acquired  with  thorough- 
ness without  study  of  books;  but  you  do  not  come  here  to  be  mere 
book-readers — the  greatest  part  of  the  work  is  of  a  practical  nature 
in  all  departments.  Neither  is  it  expected  that  your  time  is  to  be 
all  given  to  study  of  any  kind.  We  know  well  that  the  body 
requires  care  and  exercise  as  well  as  the  mind;  and  you  wiU  find 
that  a  right  allotment  of  your  hours  will  afford  sufficient  time  for 
you  to  take  advantage  of  the  various  opportunities  for  healthy 
physical  exercise  which  are  open  to  you,  as  well  as  for  mental  and 
manual  training  and  improvement. 

While  adverting  to  these  matters,  which  you  may  be  sure  I  only 
do  in  the  hope  that  they  may  act  as  means  of  enabling  you  to  steer 
clear  of  similar  sources  of  danger,  I  cannot  avoid  reference  to  some 
other  painful  occurrences  which  took  place  during  our  last  Session. 
Two  gentlemen  failed  to  obtain  commissions  on  account  of  habits 
of  intemperance,  and  one  on  account  of  rough  and  insubordinate 
conduct. 

I  cannot  with  too  much  seriousness  call  your  attention  to  the  first 
of  these  two  subjects.  It  almost  seems  incumbent  on  any  one  who 
has  to  discharge  the  duty  which  I  am  now  doing,  to  remark  on  the 
subject  of  intemperance,  not  merely  on  account  of  such  isolated  and 
happily  rare  cases  as  we  had  to  deal  with  last  Session,  but  because 
so  many  instances  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  in  which  com- 
missioned medical  ofiicers  have  forfeited  their  appointments  on 
account  of  it.  I  need  not  attempt  to  point  out  to  you  the  dreadful 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  a  man  when  once  he  has  given  himself 
up  to  the  abuse  of  them.  Descriptions  of  this  kind  are  just  now 
rife  all  over  the  country,  and,  as  medical  men,  the  practical  effects 
of  alcoholic  poisoning  ought  to  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  you. 
Moreover,  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances will  form  part  of  your  studies  in  the  depai-tment  of 
hygiene  while  you  are  here.  But  I  may  say  a  warning  word  as  to 
the  insidious  manner  in  which  the  habit  of  over-indulgence  in 
alcoholic  drinks  is  occasionally  acquired — the  rarity  of  its  being 
brought  back  again  to  a  harmless  extent  when  once  this  has 
happened — and  also  as  to  the  certainty  with  which,  sooner  or  later, 
if  the  habit  be  acquired,  ruin  follows  on  any  officer  in  the  public 
service  who  is  the  subject  of  it.    I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  wise 
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proceeding  to  deprecate  the  use  of  wine  altogether.    I  think  it 
probably  does  harm  to  do  so,  as  being  unattainable  except  in  special 
instances,  and  not  intended  to  be  attained.    Total  abstinence  is  not 
only  opposed  to  almost  universal  custom,  but  is  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  "  Book  of  books,"  the  language  of  which  throughout 
points  to  the  proper  use  of  wine  as  one  of  the  blessings  and  sources 
of  comfort  given  to  mankind  as  strongly  as  it  denounces  the  abuse 
of  wine — drunkenness — in  common  with  other  vices.    It  is  not 
pretended  tlmt  the  use  of  wine  is  a  necessary  thing,  especially  for 
young  men  in  good  health:  this  could  be  no  more  proved  than 
many  other  blessings  which  have  been  given  to  us  could  be  proved  to 
be  necessaries.    However,  it  is  the  abuse  of  it — the  vice  of  excess — 
that  I  have  to  warn  you  against,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will 
be  one  and  all  on  your  guard  against  it.    If  it  be  noticed  here  in 
any  one  he  cannot  be  recommended  for  a  commission.    No  amount 
of  talent,  acquirements,  or  personal  advantages  will  have  any  weight 
against  this  vice.    One  of  the  two  who  lost  everything  on  this 
account  last  Session  was  "  facile   princeps "   professionally,  and 
personally  was  a  general  favourite.    What  a  career  he  unhappily 
forfeited !  as  the  first  of  his  Session,  and  as  sure  as  anything  can 
be  certain  of  keeping  the  lead  to  its  close,  he  had  before  him  as 
noble  a  prospect  of  usefulness  and  honour  as  the  public  service 
can  offer  to  any  professional  man  on  its  lists.    And  all  sacrificed  to 
the  habit  of  excess,  which  had  so  unhappily  got  the  mastery  over 
him !    If  any  one  listening  to  me  is  conscious  that  he  has  a  tendency 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  excess  in  stimulants,  let  me  beg  of  him 
to  check  it  resolutely.    Total  abstinence  may  properly  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  feel  they  have  not  power  of  will,  nor  sufiicient 
moral  control  of  themselves  to  keep  within  due  limits  in  this  regard ; 
and  it  may  be  wisely  urged  as  giving  the  only  chance  of  cure  for 
abuse  when  once  it  has  become  a  habit.    It  is  like  the  use  of 
the  knife  in  surgery,  when  the  total  extirpation  of  parts  of  the  body 
in  certain  states  of  disease  becomes  the  only  means  which  afibrd  a 
hope  of  safety  to  life  itself. 

I  will  only  briefly  refer  to  the  other  cause  of  trouble  last  Session 
which  I  named  to  you.  The  necessity  for  strict  obedience  to 
military  regulations,  and  for  deference  to  appointed  authorities — in 
short,  for  military  discipline — will  be  apparent  on  slight  reflection. 
The  essence  of  strength  and  of  good  order  in  all  military  establish- 
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ments  is  the  system  of  unity  of  direction,  descending  in  regular 
gradations  from  a  supreme  head  downwards;  or,  regarding  the 
subject  from  below,  the  system  of  strict  subordination  in  regular 
succession  from  the  base  upwards  to  the  apex.  By  this  arrange- 
ment a  force  and  consistency  are  obtained,  which  may  be  likened  to 
the  power  gained  by  the  shape  of  the  wedge  in  mechanics — a  form 
without  which,  as  you  well  know,  the  same  mass  of  matter  employed 
under  otherwise  like  conditions  would  be  comparatively  inert. 
Unless  the  practical  advantages  of  this  system,  in  all  its  bearings, 
are  comprehended,  and  its  obligations  cheerfully  submitted  to, 
frequent  obstructions  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  a  vexatious  loss 
of  time  to  all  concerned,  must  result.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some 
special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  pass  into  the  military 
services  through  this  School  falling  into  habits  of  subordination  as 
a  simple  matter  of  routine.  Before  you  come  to  it,  you  must  have 
attained  an  age  considerably  in  advance  of  most  of  those  who  enter 
other  branches  of  the  military  service.  You  bring  your  profession 
with  you ;  you  are  not  taught  it  in  military  or  naval  institutions, 
as  some  others  learn  theirs,  where  the  acquirement  of  habits  of 
military  discipline  takes  place  concurrently  with  the  acquisition  of 
their  profession.  Students  of  medicine,  in  most  instances,  are  left 
particularly  free  from  restraint — to  an  extent,  indeed,  which,  as  you 
well  know,  exposes  those  concerned  to  many  dangers,  and  un- 
happily in  some  instances  leads  to  great  moral  and  social  loss. 
Coming  from  this  independent  way  of  life,  habituated  to  it  for 
several  years,  and  suddenly  placed  in  an  establishment  where  all 
are  bound  by  strict  rules,  a  certain  amount  of  irksomeness  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  felt,  and  for  those  circumstances  allowance  is  always 
readily  made.  Those  who  constituted  this  School  well  considered 
the  subject,  and,  instead  of  placing  you  at  once  without  any  pre- 
paration under  the  full  rigours  of  military  discipline,  they  made 
your  period  of  stay  at  the  School  one  of  provisional  training  and 
probation, — reserving  the  conferring  of  commissions  upon  you  until 
the  period  of  probation  had  passed.  The  wisdom  of  the  arrange- 
ment, under  your  special  circumstances,  has  been  proved  by  the 
little  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  preserving  good  order 
ever  since  the  School  has  been  established.  While  in  some  other 
institutions,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  officers  specially 
appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  discipline,  disturbances 
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have  occurred  which  have  obtained  public  notoriety,  on  no  occasion 
has  any  public  scandal  arisen  out  of  the  Army  Medical  School 
since  its  opening  more  than  seventeen  years  ago,  nor  has  there  been 
a  single  example  of  any  one  causing  such  trouble  within  the  School 
itself  by  insubordinate  conduct  as  to  be  held  to  be  unworthy  of 
receiving  a  commission  until  last  Session.  We  have  no  reason  for 
supposing  such  an  occurrence  is  likely  to  occur  again.  If  your 
greater  age,  on  the  one  hand,  may  cause  the  restraints  of  military 
discipline  to  be  less  easy  to  you  at  first  than  to  those  who  begin 
their  careers  in  the  public  service  at  the  boyhood  period  of  their 
lives;  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  experience  more  advanced 
years  bring  with  them,  and  the  habits  of  reflection  which  must 
have  been  developed  in  the  study  of  your  profession,  ought  to  make 
it  easier  to  you  to  understand  the  important  military  purposes 
which  strictness  of  discipline  serves,  and  should  cause  you,  from 
higher  motives  than  mere  fear  of  consequences,  to  do  your  best 
to  comply  with  its  requirements. 

The  several  branches  of  the  public  service  in  which  you  are 
destined  to  apply  your  professional  knowledge  offer,  each  of  them, 
a  noble  field  for  your  exertions.  Each  branch  has  its  special 
features,  its  special  advantages ;  and,  as  there  is  no  sphere  in  life  in 
which  unmixed  good  is  to  be  found,  I  may  in  fairness  probably  add, 
each  has  its  special  drawbacks.  In  all,  however,  to  those  who  are 
disposed  and  competent  to  turn  the  opportunities  they  offer  to  good 
account,  the  advantages  very  far  outweigh  the  drawbacks. 

In  the  Royal  Navy,  the  rank  and  position  of  the  medical  officers, 
the  rates  of  pay,  and  the  retiring  pensions  have  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  while  personal  economy  can  be  practised  in 
it  with  less  self-denial  than  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service. 
If  serving  on  shipboard,  you  may  be  sure,  if  your  professional 
attainments  are  such  as  to  command  respect,  and  you  have  a  dis- 
position open  to  be  pleased,  that  you  will  meet  with  no  want  of 
pleasant  companions ;  nor,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  may 
be  stationed,  can  you  ever  be  without  abundant  means  of  enlarging 
your  views  and  extending  your  knowledge  in  those  natural  sciences 
which  have  formed  part  of  your  education,  and  which  are  so  full  of 
interest  to  all  of  us.  To  some  persons  a  sea-life  is  distasteful, 
especially  to  those  who  have  not  become  used  to  it  in  early  life ; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  fruitful  cause,  joined  with  the  demand 
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for  medical  practitioners  in  other  directions,  why  more  candidates 
do  not  come  forward  for  this  branch  of  the  service ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  in  these  days  of  steam,  that  ships  do  not  remain  at 
sea  for  long  periods,  as  in  former  years,  and  that  medical  officers  of 
the  Navy,  in  the  course  of  their  service,  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  hospital  establishments  on  shore. 

The  Indian  Medical  Service  offers  a  magnificent  field  for  the 
surgeon  who  is  fond  of  his  profession  and  ambitious  of  gaining 
distinction  in  it,  whether  in  its  technical,  tutorial,  or  administrative 
aspects.  I  speak  not  only  of  the  higher  positions  that  become  open 
to  you  in  time — such  as  appointments  in  the  great  medical  colleges 
of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Lahore,  and  Hyderabad,*  though  not 
a  few  of  the  professorships  in  these  are  now  held  by  medical  officers 
who  comparatively  a  few  years  ago  sat  on  the  very  benches  you 
now  occupy,  as  well  as  other  important  charges  in  the  Presidency 
cities  and  larger  stations — but  I  refer  to  the  positions  in  which 
relatively  juniors  are  placed.  Even  in  what  may  be  regarded  as 
out-of-the-way  and  minor  stations,  large  professional  practice  and 
distinction  may  be  gained  in  India.  But  certain  qualities  must 
be  displayed  in  order  to  secure  these  results.  The  apathetic  or  the 
unskilful  surgeon  will  not  obtain  them.  There  must  be  the  desire 
for  the  practice  in  the  first  instance ;  cases  must  be  almost  sought 
for  at  first ;  in  the  next  place,  confidence  must  be  gained  by  the 
exercise  of  ability  and  skill ;  and  then  opportunities  of  practice  will 
'follow  of  their  own  accord.  About  three  weeks  ago,  I  received  a 
printed  report  of  the  work  done  in  1877  at  a  small  dispensary  at 
Azamgurh  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Sanders,  who  passed  through  this  School 
with  much  credit  about  seven  years  ago.  Between  the  1st  of 
January  and  the  26th  of  December  last  year,  Mr.  Sanders  per- 
formed 831   surgical  operations.     They  were  followed  by  only 

*  This,  the  first  Vernacular  School  of  Medicine  in  India,  was  established  in 
1845  by  my  honoured  colleague.  Professor  Maclean,  C.B. ,  when  attached  to  the 
political  Residency  at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam.  From  that  date  to  the  year 
1854,  Dr.  Maclean,  single-handed,  taught  anatomy,  surgery,  medicine,  mid- 
wifery, and  pharmacy,  to  native  students,  mostly  Mahomedans.  These  natives 
were  afterwards  employed  as  civil  surgeons  in  various  districts  of  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  and  many  of  them  turned  out  excellent  practitioners,  some  greatly 
distinguishing  themselves  as  operating  surgeons.  The  school  is  still  in  vigorous 
existence.  When  Dr.  Maclean  vacated  the  positions  of  Superintendent  of  the 
School  and  Residency  Surgeon,  Lord  Dalhousie  paid  him  the  very  unusual 
compliment  of  asking  him  to  nominate  his  successor. 
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5  deaths,  but  15  of  the  cases  were  still  under  treatment  at  the 
time  the  report  was  closed.  Among  them  were  no  fewer  than  523 
operations  for  extraction  of  cataract,  and  197  cases  of  iridectomy. 
Imagine  upwards  of  500  cases  of  cataract  extraction  in  one  year; 
what  would  the  most  eminent  practitioner  in  ophthalmic  surgery  in 
our  great  metropolis  say  to  such  a  number  coming  under  his  care 
in  that  time  1  And  conceive  the  gratification  to  all  concerned  in 
the  results:  336  with  sight  successfully  restored,  and  95  relieved, 
out  of  the  number !  Each  successful  case  increased  tenfold  the 
advent  of  blind  people  from  the  surrounding  villages.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  number  of  applications  in  the  month  of  July,  the  report 
states  : — "  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  difficulty  was  to  get 
the  patients  to  submit  to  operation ;  now  the  difficulty  is  to  keep 
them  off"  the  operating-table."  In  a  letter  dated  February  the  28th 
of  this  year,  written  from  Moradabad,  in  Rohilcund,  Mr.  Sanders 
asks  that  the  amount  of  his  practice  at  Azamgurh  in  1877  may  be 
mentioned  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  and  I  have 
accordingly  done  so ;  and  he  adds — "  The  field  for  work  in  this 
country  is  boundless.  I  have  but  just  been  transferred  to  this 
station,  and  have,  in  the  first  month,  had  over  180  cases  to  treat, 
mostly  cases  of  cataract."  Any  one  may  well  be  proud  to  belong 
to  a  service  in  which  such  opportunities  of  professional  usefulness 
are  to  be  obtained. 

The  medical  department  of  the  British  Army  is  also  a  service  in 
which  not  only  great  opportunities  of  usefulness,  but  also  manj* 
sources  of  gratification,  are  open  to  all  who  join  its  ranks.  You 
may  justly  feel  a  patriotic  pride  in  belonging  to  it.  Its  efficiency 
has  been  so  persistently  decried  for  some  time  past  in  a  certain 
portion  of  the  press,  so  much  obloquy  has  been  cast  upon  the  officers 
at  the  head  of  it,  that  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  distrust  in  regard 
to  it  has  been  propagated  far  and  wide  among  those  who  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  it.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  these 
constant  attacks  have,  in  some  degree,  eS'ected  the  harm  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  designed  to  accomplish ;  and  that  they  have 
kept  many  young  surgeons  of  promising  ability  from  seeking  com- 
missions in  it.  You  who  have  had  the  courage  to  come  forward, 
in  spite  of  these  deterring  influences,  are  not  likely  to  regret  the 
step  you  have  taken.  You  will  find  honourable  employment,  witli 
remuneration  above  the  average  of  what  is  obtained  in  early  years 
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in  civil  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  anxieties  inseparable  from  it.  You  will  be  associated 
with  an  army  Avhich.  though  inferior  in  numbers  to  many  others, 
has  no  superior  in  patriotism  and  fame ;  and  that  has  the  merit  of 
never  being  employed  as  an  instrument  of  aggression  and  injustice. 
A  distinguished  general  officer.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  has  recently 
published  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the  British  Army,  in 
strength  and  organisation,  at  the  present  time,  and  its  state  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War.  He  has  shown  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  it,  and  how  much  more  competent  it  is  now  to 
take  the  field,  and  to  maintain  a  struggle,  if  called  upon  to  do  so, 
than  it  was  then.  It  would  be  easy,  if  time  allowed,  to  show  that 
what  is  true  of  the  army  as  a  whole,  is  equally  true  of  the  medical 
part  of  it.  I  will  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  striking  facts  in 
this  respect.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  we  had  not  even  the 
vestige  of  a  Hospital  Corps.  The  ordinary  plan  for  meeting  the 
want  of  hospital  orderlies  was  by  abstracting  effective  soldiers  from 
the  ranks  of  regiments ;  and  when,  during  the  war,  attempts  were 
made  to  form  an  independent  Hospital  Corps — composed,  as  it  was 
at  first,  of  worn-out  pensioners,  and  afterwards  of  untrained  civilians, 
the  efforts  only  ended  in  failure.  Now  we  have  a  regularly 
trained  and  disciplined  Army  Hospital  Corps,  of  considerable 
numerical  strength.  We  had  no  organised  system  for  the  removal 
of  the  wounded ;  no  trained  stretcher-carriers,  nor  establishment  for 
^training  them;  no  equipment  nor  organisation  for  forming  dressing 
stations  in  advance  of  the  field  hospitals;  and  no  fixed  arrangements 
for  the  field  hospitals  themselves.  The  bandsmen  were  supposed  to 
be  available  for  carrying  the  wounded  away,  but  it  was  a  mere  sup- 
position ;  they  were  neither  taught  the  duty,  nor  were  there  any 
existing  orders  or  means  for  making  them  do  it ;  and,  practically, 
when  the  wounded  were  removed,  they  were  carried  off  the  field  by 
their  comrades — a  most  objectionable  proceeding.  Now,  we  have 
systematically  organised  and  trained  "  Bearer  Companies,"  complete 
in  their  essentials  of  matdriel  and  personnel  for  all  the  duties  between 
the  fighting  lines  and  the  field  hospitals,  including  those  of  transport 
as  well  as  those  of  the  dressing  stations.  The  field  hospitals  in  the 
Crimea  had  certainly  become  perfect  in  the  second  winter  of  the  war — 
solid  hut  structures  containing  almost  every  appliance  and  refinement 
that  could  be  imagined  for  the  use  of  patients ;  but  if  the  troops  had 
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had  to  make  only  a  few  marches  inland,  of  what  use  would  they  have 
been  1  They  could  not  have  been  moved  with  the  array,  and  there 
was  nothing  ready  to  take  their  place.  No  doubt  the  want  would 
have  been  met  somehow,  but,  in  case  of  a  prolonged  campaign,  it 
could  only  have  been  met  at  the  cost  of  much  toil,  expenditure  of 
money,  suffering,  and,  in  all  probability,  great  waste  of  life.  Now 
the  field-hospital  establishments  are  complete  in  their  organisation, 
thoroughly  mobile,  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  warfare. 
At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  troops  marched  and  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Alma  without  a  single  ambulance  waggon  with  the  army; 
the  only  one  that  was  landed  was  left,  where  I  saw  it,  on  the  shore 
at  the  place  of  debarkation ;  and  when,  at  a  subsequent  period  some 
ambulance  waggons  were  brought  to  the  army  before  Sebastopol, 
they  were  so  cumbrous,  there  were  such  difficulties  in  moving  them, 
that  they  were  abandoned  as  useless.  Now,  not  only  are  there 
large  stores  of  ambulance  waggons  and  other  conveyances  for  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  available,  but  there  is  every  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  there  are  none  so  perfect  for  their  particular  purposes, 
certainly  none  more  so,  in  any  army  in  Europe.  Some  British 
ambulance  waggons  were  sent  to  France  during  the  war  of  1870-71; 
one  detachment  of  them  was  employed  with  the  French,  another 
with  German  troops.  One  of  the  English  medical  officers  with  the 
latter  afterwards  published  the  fact  that,  when  the  German  surgeons 
wished  special  cases  of  wounds  to  be  removed,  they  requested  the 
use  of  the  British  ambulance  waggons  in  preference  to  their  own — 
a  sufficient  proof  of  their  ease  of  carriage ;  and  when,  after  going 
through  the  trying  work  of  the  hard  winter  in  France,  they  were 
brought  back  to  Woolwich,  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  vehicles 
were  found  to  be  as  perfect  as  when  they  left  it — a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  their  construction ;  and  there  have  been  many 
improvements  made  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  other  classes  of 
ambulance  conveyances,  since  that  time.  In  short,  in  all  respects — 
in  organisation,  in  quality  of  equipment,  and  now,  I  believe,  in  the 
amount  of  it — if  a  British  army  be  called  upon  to  enter  on  active 
service,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  the  medical  department 
will  be  found  far  better  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  which  will  be 
made  upon  it,  great  as  they  now  are  in  warfare,  than  it  has  ever 
been  at  any  previous  time.  The  majority  of  the  medical  officers, 
too,  will  be  found  better  prepared  than  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
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becoming  formerly.  The  instruction  at  this  School,  supplemented 
by  the  bearer-column  drill  at  the  depot  at  Aldersliot,  must  produce 
this  result.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  in  his  paper  before  alluded  to, 
has  recalled  to  recollection  the  reply  of  the  War  Minister  to  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  brought  the  want  of 
ambulance  conveyances  in  the  Crimea,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
jBrst  winter,  to  the  notice  of  Parliament.  The  Minister  asserted 
that  the  reports  on  the  subject  were  devoid  of  truth,  because  he 
knew  for  a  fact  that  there  were  fully  a  hundred  hospital  panniers  with 
the  army.  These  are  articles  which  have  not  the  remotest  relation 
to  ambulance  conveyances.  But  it  can  scarcely  excite  wonder  that 
the  Minister  did  not  know  what  field-hospital  panniers  were,  since 
many  of  the  army  surgeons  had  no  idea  of  their  nature  when  they 
first  started  on  the  expedition.  How  could  they  1  They  had  never 
had  occasion  for  their  use,  and  the  panniers  had  never  been  shown 
to  them.  Such  ignorance  cannot  occur  again.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  there  are  no  matters  connected  with  the  department  which  one 
could  wish  to  be  different  from  what  they  are ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  whatever  defects  exist  of  importance  will 
be  rectified  before  long,  and,  at  any  rate,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  them.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  department, 
which  has  been  so  much  decried  in  certain  quarters  of  late,  that  I 
have  been  led  to  speak;  and  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  show  there 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  the  injurious  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  disparage  it  in  this  direction. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recommend  you  who  have  just  come  to 
Netley  to  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  character  of  our  lost 
colleague.  Dr.  Parkes,  whose  portrait  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
mess-room,  and  with  whose  fame  you  must  be  more  or  less  familiar. 
As  a  likeness,  the  picture  is  so  admirably  true  that,  looking  at  it, 
you  will  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was  while  in  life ;  but,  to  know 
how  he  lived  and  how  he  worked,  you  must  look  elsewhere.  You 
will  not  fail  to  see  important  evidence  of  his  gTeat  industry,  his 
earnestness  in  the  search  after  scientific  truth,  and  of  his  perfect 
freedom  from  prejudice,  in  the  valuable  work  on  practical  hygiene 
which  will  be  constantly  in  your  hands  as  a  text-book  whilejyou  are 
here.  You  will  be  able  to  learn  further  from  any  of  the  memoirs 
which  haA'^e  been  published  of  him,  how  unselfish  he  was  in  his 
aims,  how  resolutely  and  indefatigably  he  worked  for  the  good  of 
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humanity  at  large,  but  especially  for  the  welfare  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  army ;  and  what  great  improvements  he  effected, 
without  taking  credit  to  himself  for  them,  and  certainly  with 
remarkably  few  signs  of  gratitude  or  appreciation  from  those  who 
received  most  advantage  from  them.  The  medical  officers  of  the 
United  Services,  however,  have  not  been  forgetful  of  the  benefits  he 
conferred  on  them  by  his  teaching  and  published  works,  nor  the 
position  he  achieved — to  use  one  designation  given  to  him — of 
"  the  leading  hygifenist  in  the  most  hygienic  nation  in  the  world ; " 
but,  in  concert  with  a  few  personal  friends,  they  have  testified  to 
their  appreciation  of  them  by  subscribing  enough  to  found  the 
"  Parkes  Memorial  Prize,"  a  gold  rnedal  and  £100,  to  be  given 
triennially  for  the  best  essay  on  Hygiene  :  further,  to  obtain  the 
memorial  portrait  just  placed  in  the  officers'  mess-room  :  still  further, 
I  am  happy  to  add,  to  establish  a  Parkes  Medal,  for  the  candidate 
who  sessionally  exhibits  the  highest  attainments  in  the  hygienic 
work  which  he  so  long  directed  at  this  School. 

Only  try  to  imitate  him  in  his  beneficent  aims,  and  in  his  honest 
and  loyal  efforts  to  fulfil  all  his  duties  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  not  only  satisfy  those  with  whom  you 
have  to  deal  in  the  business  of  life,  but  you  will  enjoy  what  is  still 
more  important,  that  self-satisfaction  which  will  be  a  source  of 
happiness  to  you  under  every  condition  in  which  you  may  happen 
to  be  placed,  as  long  as  life  itself  lasts. 


